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THES REPOSITORY. 
PREDICTION. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
{ Concluded. } 

We returned to the cottage, and the widow 
resumed her station at the wheel, while Lucy 
prepared the tea-table, which was covered with 
fine bleached linen, which, the widow mentioned 
with an air of pride, was the product of her 
hands. The humble meal was soon ready, and 
was eaten with thankfulness and delight by the 
cottagers, a joy unknown to those who have 
not by their own labour first produced the sus- 
tenance of life. 

The meal being over, the widow returned to 
her wheel, and recounted the occurrences of 
former days, until the sadness of the present 
was forgotten in the remembrance of the past. 
The brow of the invalid became more cheerful, 
and Lucy's spirits resumed their natural buoy- 
ancy from the transient gleam of sunshine that 
lit up the face of her lover. She sang. Her 
voice was sweet, and there was a heart-thrilling 
wildness in it, seldom to be found in those more 
refined and cultivated. It was powerful and 
spirit-stirring. Hugh Cameron dwelt upon each 
note with intense interest. His features became 
animated, and he mingled bis voice with her’s. 
The widow stopped her incessant wheel, and 
lifted her head to listen. The invalid suddenly 
raised his voice, and cried, ‘that note again, 
Lucy, that note again.” 

She repeated it with so full 2 tone, and so 
clearly, that the glasses in the window, and on 
ihe cupboard, vibrated with the sound. 

«Hush; that is the note, | know it well. Now 
listen.” He attempted to imitate the note, but 
he failed, for his voice was too feeble. He then 
added, ‘‘Not yet, Lucy, not yet; my time is not 
come yet.” The cheerfulness of the poor girl 
was suddenly changed to sadness ; she ceased 
to sing; the widow’s countenance fell, and she 
resumed her labour in silence, 

‘The evening was now considerably advanced 
and I arose to take my departure. ‘The invalid 
accompanied me towards the inn. I expressed 
my curiosity to know what he meant by his ob- 
servation, when he failed to imitate the note. 

“That,” said he, “ was the note to which the 
heavenly spheres were attuned, when concord 
prevailed throughout the creation ; when the 
plan was first set in motion, and God pronounc- 
ed all good.” 

I looked at him with astonishment. He con- 
tinued: “‘F have heard that note at midnight, 

roceed from the voice of my dog, as he howled 
Peneath my chamber window at the moon, It 
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was ominous. I have heard it in the voice of 
the screech-owl, while perched on the large cy- 
press tree in the church-yard: I bave heard it in 
the echoes of the mountains when | have shout- 
ed ; in the howling of the tempest, in the mur 
muring of the waters, and the rustling of the 
trees ; for every thing, animate and inanimate, 
retains that sound, to which universal harmony 
will again be attuned by the masterhand. And 
when that sound proceeds from this voice, I 
shall cease to think of earthly matters. I per 
ceive you doubt the truth of my theory. Ifyou 
suspend a piece of metal or glass by a thread, 
and strike the note which lies dormant thercio, 
upon a musical instrument, you will draw it 
forth; the substance will respond: and when the 
heavenly harps are attuned, and their notes are 
permitted to extend to the numberless spheres, 
all created things, both animate and inanimate, 
will join in the concord, the discordant particles 
will be reconciled, and all be harmony again. — 
All things partake of heaven. Fiven the daisy 
of the valley and the wild flowers of the moun 
tain, retain and diffuse a portion of the aroma- 
tic atmosphere, which prevails in purer regions 
than this. 
smelling becomes more acute end delicate . so 
much so, that [ can already discover in the 
flowers of the season, that fragrance which be- 
longs to this world, and that which is ethereal 
There are numberless omens in nature, which 
warn the wise man of approaching change, and 
they are not to be idly slighted.” With these 
remarks we arrived at the inn; he pressed my 
hand at parting, and slowly retraced bis steps 
to the widow's cottage. 

I arose early the succeeding morning, and 


New York. I was absent about two weeks 
from the village, and it was a calm evening as | 
again approached it, through the valley formed 
by the Delaware. Before the village appeared, 
I heard the solemn tolling of a church bell, 
which grew louder and fainter, as the breeze 
that swept up the valley rose and died away.— 
Every hill responded to the knell. 1 quickened 
my pace, and as I drew nigh to the village, it 
appeared quite deserted. I rode up to the ta- 
vern, but my attentive bost did not make his 
appearance, I remained seated on my horse, 
with my face towards the Blue Ridge. ‘The 
winding road which led across the mountain, 
though nearly concealed by the towering trees, 
was at intervals to be seen, perfectly bare, from 
the village. A long retinue appeared crossing 
one of those interstices; it moved slowly along, 
and was lost in the shades of the forest. When 
the last had disappeared I alighted, and disco- 
vered at a short distance a lad with his eyes 
fixed intently on the spot, over which the mourn- 
ful train had passed. It was little Gilbert, the 
drummer's child. I inquired the reason of the 
village being deserted, and he sobbed, “ Hugh 
Cameron is dead, and they are now burying 
him where he wished to be buried.” The boy, 
still weeping, led the way to the stable, and sup- 
plied the horse with food. 

What are the promises of this world? There 
was a time when fancy whispered to Hugh Ca- 
meron, the ceaseless hum of the widow’s wheel 
would be silenced; her chair would occupy the 
most conspicuous place around his fireside, and 
clambering on her knees would be seen a little 








continued my journey towards the borderline of 


As we approach death, the sense of | 





image of his lovely Lucy. The dream was a 
joyous one, and Jite is buta dream. He whose 
fancy can paint the hopes of to-morrow in the 
most vivid colours, attains the summit of all 
earthly bliss, for there is much, very much in 
anticipation, but little, very litde in fruition. 

In the evening I went to condole with the 
mourners. Lucy had already retired, for her's 
was a sorrow to obtrude upon which, would add 
to its poignancy. 

«The day you left us,” said the widow, “ the 
departed crossed the river with Lucy and little 
Gilbert. ‘They strolled up the cypress hollow 


| until they arrived at his favourite retreat, where 


| the torrent dashes impetuously down the side of 
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the mountain, and the surrounding precipice 
sends back numberless echoes. He seated him- 
self, and listened intently to the roar of the wa- 
ters. Not a sound escaped him. and every note 
was tried by his ear. He stooped by the stream 
where the water gurgled over its pebbly bed, 
and discovered notes imperceptible to any ear 
less acute than his own. A sudden gust of wind 
agitated the tall pines ; he stood erect, paused, 
and pointing to the bending tops of the trees, 
exclaimed, * it is there too, Lucy, even in that 
holiow moan of the monarch of the forest | de 
tect it” Tle shouted, and the valley rung with 
the echo; he repeated it; listened to every 
sound, and his face became animated as he 
caught the faint return made by the most dis- 
tant hill. His dog raised his ears and barked— 
‘itis there too, Lucy,’ he excluimed,* even the 
voice of poor Carlo is full of melody, and vour 
voice, Lucy, even when you first told me that 
you loved, sounded not so musically, so heaven- 
ly sweet’ Hle directed Gilbert to gather for 
him the mountain honey-suckle, the cypress 
branches, the laurel, and such flowers and blos- 
soms as were putting forth, The boy soon 
came with his arms full, and Jaid them at the 
feet of the invalid. ‘My sense of smelling, he 
said, ‘was never so acute. The fragrance aris- 
ing from these branches almost overpowers me. 
Yet Lenjoy it, and although widely different in 
their odours, ! can pereeive a portion of the 
same subduing fragrance proceeding from each 
Their colours are more vivid, sounds are more 
distinct, and my touch more sensible than for- 
merly. ‘These changes tell me that I shall ne- 
ver visit this valley again.” He rose from the 
rock upon which he was seated, took Lucy by 
the arm, and proceeded towards the village in 
silence. Carlo walked closely and dejectedly 
by his master’s side, and even the reckless Gil- 
bert did not venture to break the silence, until 
he had safely paddled them across the river, 
and was left alone to secure the canoe. 

“From that day,” continued the widow, “ he 
grew worse, and it was evident to all that the 
dear boy would not be long with us. The even- 
ing preceding bis death, be was lying on the 
bed, and Lucy and myself were taking our soli- 
tary meal with little appetite, for he who dis- 
pensed joy around our board, was unable to 
take his wonted place. He turned in his bed, 
and said in a voice scarcely above his breath, 
‘mother, what time does the moon go down? 
told him the hour, and inquired why he asked. 
‘Nothing,’ he added, * only this, mother, say all 
you have to say to me, before the moon foes 
down.’ His voice was scarcely articulate. Lu- 
cy burst into tears, and removed her chair to 
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the head of hi#bed. He perceived her grief, 
and pressing her hand to his feverish lips, said, 
‘do not weep Lucy, indeed | have more cause 
to grieve than you, though my heart feels little 
of sorrow at present.” Sbe asked him his cause 
of grief. ‘It is this, Lucy, that | cannot repay 
your matchless love, and unwearied care of me.’ 
‘The poor girl's tears flowed afresh, and her 
heart sobbed as if it would break. ‘The even- 
ing Was spent in reading such passages of the 
scriptures to him as he pointed out. His mind 
continued firm and clear. About midnight be 
desired that the casement of the window might 
be thrown open. It opened upon a full view of 
the river. ‘The night was sultry, and almost as 
bright as day. An owl was hooting from the 
erave-yard, and the whip-poor-will was flying 
low and sereaming. Poor Carlo howled sor- 
rowfully. ‘he sounds did not escape the notice 
of the dying inan. ‘Two or three canoes were 
in the middle of the river, with a bright blazing 
fire kindled in the stern ofeach. Tle said, ina 
low voice, ‘the villagers are preparing to spear 
the salmon trout, then the moon must be nearly 
down.’ His bed lay beside the window, and he 
desired to be removed to the extremity, that he 
might look out upon the sky. Ele did so. His 
face became animated, and as we replaced bine 
in his former position, he said, * the works of 
God never before appeared to me so exquisitely 
beautiful,’ and yet his whole life had been pass- 
ed in admiring the works of God. He whisper- 
ed to me, that it was time for us to take our last 
larewell. My heart, in the course of a long lite, 
met only once with so trying a moment as that 
of parting with the boy; bat my Lucy—-my poor 
Lucy: 1 thought her beart would break out- 
right. Ue then desired the window to be clos- 
ed, the light to be removed into the next room, 
and not to be disturbed. At a short disiance, 
we listened to the rattling in his throat, for 
about an hour, when it suddenly ceased. Lucy 
imagined he slept, and softly approached the 
bed. [ put my hand under the bed cover, and 
felt his feet. ‘They were stone cold. Antmal 
heat had forsaken his extremities, and the 
chills of death were fast invading his heart. | 
induced my child to retire to her chamber, un- 
der the belief that he slept, and she did not 
learn his fate until she arose in the morning.”— 
Thus ended the widow’s simple narrative. 

Poor Lucy Gray! No being is more deserv- 
ing of commisseration, than an amiable female 
brooding over the sorrows of hopeless love. If 
her afflictions are occasioned by the treachery 
of man, the bitterness of thought poisons the 
very sources of life, and works a sure and rapid 
decay. Even a deviation from the path of ree- 
titude, may be philosophised sto a virtue, when 
occasioned by one beloved, but it will rise up in 
judgment, when passion has lost its influence, 
and the fatal conviction flashes upon the mind, 
that the object was unworthy of the sacriiice 
But she who has watched by the death bed of 
him she doated on, and by her angel presence, 
drawn his thoughts to heaven, and taught him 
resignation: who kissed his soul when parting 
trom his lips, and watched the glazed eye that 
even in death expressed his tenderness, until she 
fancied that he lingered still, and paused to 

hear him breathing—such a one may mingle in 
society, and pass along unnoticed with the rest 
of the crowd; she may join the sportive dance 
and seem to partake of its merriment ; the 
wound may apparently be healed, and the smile 
of cheerfulness may enlighten her countenance; 
bat still her midnight thoughts are working in 
the grave, and straining near to madness to 
‘picture the being that is mouldering there. She 
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(HE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
fades, without being conscious herself of gra- 
dual decay, and, like the tulip, becomes more 
lovely, in consequence of disease engendered at 
the root. Such bas been the fate of myriads of 
the fairest and best of creation; and such was 
the destiny of Lucy Gray. 

ee 
THE CHURCH YARD. 

You have sauntered, perhaps, of a moonlight 
evening, out of the precincts of the living, mov- 
ing world, to linger and contemplate among the 
grass-grown memorials of those who are gone- 

“The body to its place, 
And the soul to heaven’s grace, 
Aud the rest is God’s alone.” 


An appalling chill shoots through the current 
of life, at the undisturbed and universal! silence 
of the scene—the stars tranquilly shining on the 
white marble, and freely iJuminating the name, 
which friendship had carved for the slumberer 


beneath ; bere the grass waving in rank luxuri 


ance, as if to hide the triumphs and the trophies 
{ 
| of death, and there a human bone unearthed 


from its time-worn sepulchre, a ghastly visitor 
to the reals of day; a wooden tablet, making 
the repose of the humble; across, the sign of 
the believer, and lofty and magnificent memo- 
rials over the mortal relics of the wealthy and 
the great. 
this, can be accounted great? 
vives the crucible of death? 


Ah! who, in such an assemblage as 
What gold sur- 


We can learn nothing from the living which 
the dead do not teach us. Would beauty be 
modest and unpretending, let her quit the hall 
and the festival for a moment, and carry her 
toilet tothe tomb. Would the proud learn hu 
manity; the penurious charity; the frivolous se. 
riousness; the bigoted philanthropy; would the 
scholar ascertain the true objects of knowledge; 
the man of the world, the true means of happi_ 
ness here and hereafter; and the ambitious, the 
true sources of greatness, let him retire awhile 
from the living and commune with the dead.— 
We must all come to the mournful and silent 
Our bones must mingle in one common 
Our affections should travel in the same 
path, for they must terminate in one fearful is- 


grave. 
mass. 


sue. Life is full of facilities of virtue and of 

happiness; and when you would abuse them, go 

purily your affections, and humble your pride, 

and leave your hopes at the tomb of a friend, 

when the slars are shining upon it like the glo- 

rious beams of religion on the mansion of death. 
———- 

It seems to be a very common opinion 
that virtue is grave and melancholy, but I 
find it to be exactly the contrary. Mrs. 
Barbauld was fond of the theatre, and it is 
said that through the whole course of her 
life, of four score years, she made not a 
single personal enemy. A circumstance 
that combines with the devotional spirit of 
her writings to prove the purity of her life. 
Ihave known persons who were capable, 
bo h of smiling at a jest, of putting up a 
prayer; of admiring a song and detesting a 











sin. Indeed for a young person gloomily 
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to refuse an innocent gaiety, is unnatural, 
and almost a reflection upon the Being who 
alike gave us the gaiety, and the capability 
of enjoying it. A young man should be 
sensible, solid and good humoured; the Ja- 
dy also should be sensible and good hu- 
moured, and | would rather she should be 
wild, (so it is termed,) than totally desti- 
tute of vivacity. If it be true that the ap 
pearance of man always conveys the idea of 
strength and grandeur, it is equally true 
that woman is always associated with beau- 
ty. ‘This is a natural idea, and the belief of 
its truth will not by any means supersede 
another and a more important truth, that 
** Virtie alone is happiness below. 
a oe 
JUANA INEZ DE LA CRUZ. 

Juana Inez De La Cruz, was born in Novern- 
ber, 1651, a few leagues from the city of Mexi 
co. Her father, a Spaniard, had sought wealth 
by an establishment in America, where he mar 
ried a lady of the country, but of Spanish ex 
traction. Juana, the fruit of this union, dis 
played in early childhood a passion for letters, 
and an extraordinary facility in the composition 
of Spanish verse. 


os 


At eight years of age, she 
was placed by her parents with an uncle, who 
resided in Mexico, and caused her to receive a 
learned education. Her talents having attract- 
ed notice and distinction, she was patronised 
by the lady of the viceroy, the Marquis de 
Mancera, and, at the age of seventeen, was re 
ceived into his family. 

A Spanish encomiast of Juana relates a curi 
ous anecdote respecting her, communicated to 
hin, as he affirms. by the viceroy. Her patrons, 
filled with admiration and astonishment, by the 
powers and attainments of their young protegec, 
determined to prove the extent and solidity o¢ 
her erudition. For this purpose they invited 
forty of the most eminent literary characters of 
the country, who assembled to examine Juana 
in the different branches of learning and science. 
Questions, arguments, and problems, were ac 
cordingly proposed to her, by the several pro- 
fessors, in philosophy, mathematics, history, 
theology and poetry, to all of which she an- 
swered with equal readiness and skill, acquit- 
ting herself to the entire satisfaction of her 
judges. To this account, it is added, that she 
received the praise, extorted on this occasion 
by her acquirements, with the most perfect 
modesty, neither did she, at any period of her 
life, discover the smallest tendency to presurap- 
tion or vanity, though honoured with the title of 
the tenth muse; a pious humility was her distia- 
guishing characteristic. She lived forty-four 
years, twenty-seven of which she passed in the 
convent of St. Geronimo, (where she took the 
veil,) in the exercise of the most exemplary vir- 
tues, 

That enthusiasm by which genius is charac- 
terised necessarily led to devotion in cireum- 
stances like those in which Juana was placed. 





In the fervor of her zeal, she wrote in her bleed 




















a confession of faith. She is said to have col- 
lected a library of four thousand volumes, in 
the study of which she placed her delight : ne- 
vertheless, towards the close of her life, she sa- 
erificed this darling propensity for the purpose 
of applying the money which she acquired by 
the sale of her books to the relief of the indigent, 
However heroic may be the motive of this sell- 
denial, the rectitude of the principle is doubt- 
ful; the cultivation of the mind, with its influ- 
ence upon society, isa more real beuefit to man- 
kind than the partial relief of pecuniary ex- 
igencies. 

Juana was not less lamented at her death, 
than cclebrated and respected during her life ; 
her writings were collected in three quarto vo- 
jumes, to which are prefixed numerous panegy- 
rics upon the auther, both in verse and prose, 
by the most illustrious persons of old and new 
Spain. It is observed by the Spanish critic, 
father Feyjoo, that the compositions of Juana 
excel in ease and elegance, rather than in ener- 
gy and strength. This is, perhaps, in some de- 
grec attributable to the age in which she lived, 
and to the subjects of her productions, which 
were principally compliments addressed to her 
friends, or sacred dramas, to which an absurd 
and senseless superstition afforded the mate- 
rials, 





_ PORTRAITURE. 


From Sketches by a Villaze Curate. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 

here is something exceedingly striking 
in the appearance of Joanna Baillie. ‘Though 
she is no longer young, and her features 
have lost the glow and freshness of youth, 
the rays of beauty still linger about her 
countenance, and over its expression the 
tyrant has had no power. Her face is de- 
cidedly tragic—not altogether unlike thai 
of Mrs. Siddons—and capable of pourtray- 
ing the strongest and deepest emotion.— 
ifer air is lofty and reserved, and if there 
be a dash of hauteur in her manner, amount- 
ing, at times, almost to sternness, there is 
on the other hand, something delightfully 
winning in the tones of her deep, fine voice. 
Her eve—I hesitated long before I could de- 
side its hue. and after all, Lam not quite 
certain whether it be a dark blue or a hazel 
—has a most melancholy expression; though 
time has not quenched its fire, or bent, in 
the slightest degree. her erect but attenuat- 
ed form. “She appeared about fifty ; thin, 
pale, and dressed with Quakerlike simplici- 
ty. And though some might be inclined to 
say, she is too conscious of her powers, and 
to quarrel with the precision of her manner, 
thereds much of the majesty of genius about 
her, and, in person altogether, she is one, 
who once seen, is not easily to be forgot- 
ten. 

Miss Grizzle,so I think the professor 
stvled her—is as complete a contrast to her 
sister as can well be imagined. She ap- 
peared a good-humoured, lively, rattling 
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woman—not altogether dm@isposed towards 
the good things of this lifé-without profes- 
sions and without pretensions—the beau 


| ideal of an attentive auditor—satisfied to 
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see her sister take the lead in conversation, 
and possess the car of the company, without 
preferring on her own part, any claim to at- 
tention—and ready to acknowledge her su- 
periority and bow to her decision without 
the slightest feeling of envy or uneasiness. 

And the conversation of Joanna Baillie 
well merited attention. It was indeed 
charming. More imaginative than argu- 
mentative; often highly poeticai, and al- 
ways in good taste—I should style it equi- 
distant from the dogmatism and learned 
pedantry of Madame de Siael and the glit- 
ter and tinsel, and perpetual effort to be 
striking, of Lady Morgan. ‘There was a 
description which I well remember she 
gave us, of her visiting the interior of Exe- 
ter Cathedral by moonlight—of the witch- 
ing effect of the sacredness of the place, 


combined with the stillness of the hour—of 


the tranquillizing feelings which perforce 
stole over the spectator as he watched the 
meonbeams, now streaming through the 
painted windows, now falling in rich gushes 
over the prelates, and warriors, and nobles, 
who “after life’s fitful fever” slept below 
—how it seemed to hush every turbulent 
passion—to subdue every unholy feeling— 
and to reeall to the recollection even of the 
most thoughtless and indifferent * that dim 
and distant world,” where, after the pa- 
geantry of life has passed, we must be, and 
be—forever. ‘The idea may be mournful, 
but there is a kind of sublimity mingled 
with its melancholy. Under its impression 
our hearts involuntarily become better ; and 
he cares, and jealousies, and anxieties, 
and animosities of life,’seem to sink unper- 
ceived from ofr bosoms. 

I may not do her justice. Indeed I feel 
[ecannot. But it was a burst of cenuine 
feeling, and only wanted metre to be a pas- 
sage of the finest poetry. 

But the greatest treat of the evening was 
hearing Joanna Baillie discuss the ** Wa- 
verly Novels.” To listen to one highly 
gifted genius. good-humouredly and yet 
critically passing an opinion upof the pro- 
ductions of a kindred spirit—and this in no 
light and common-place manner, but with 
a depth of feeling, and solidity of remark, 
which proved her intimately acquainted 
with its beauties, and keen y alive to its 
defects—was a matter of no ordinary grati- 
fication. 

My memory unfortunately will only 
serve me with a few particalars. The Pro- 
fessor **felt confident that the * Waverly 
Novels,’ popular as they were, would not go 
down to posterity 3” and stated at some 
length the ground on which this opinion was 
formed. From his promises and conclu- 
sion the Dramatist differed in toto. She 
was ‘satisfied they would last as long as 
the English language should endure.” She 
**felt some degree of difficulty in persuad- 
ing herself they were all written by the 
same person; and this as much from their 
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extreme inequality, as from the rapidity 
with which they sueceeded each other.” I 
laughed in my sleeve at this last observa- 
tion, as peculiarly characteristic of the wo- 
man;—lor Miss Baillie, as the Edinburgh 


| quaintly enough observed, at the beginning 











of a most unmerciful review of her * Plays 
on the Passions,” Miss Baillie “ writes ve- 
ry slovly.*? “Ivanhoe” she placed first, 
as the West faultless ; and next, though at 
a considerable interval, “Guy Mannering.’”* 

*T remember hearing from Mr. Constable’s lips, 
in the year 1819, that Guy Mannering was the au 
thor’s favorite ; but which, singular enough to say, 
had up to that time sold the worst. 





ANECDOTE OF MRS, CANNING. 
FROM A LONDON PAPER, 

In the room, which was prepared for the 
reception of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who attended the funeral, the stranger is at 
once struck with a painting which hangs 
over the mantle-piece. ‘This is a picture of 
Mrs. Canning and the Dutchess of Portland, 
her sister. There appears to be a great 
disparity of age between the figures, the 
Dutchess being on the canvass much the 
less youthful of the two. ‘The latter is re- 
presented to be leaning towards her sister, 
and in the act of affectionately caressing 
her. This attitude, it is said, was chosen 
by the painter, at the express solicitation of 
the Dutchess. and the motives are too hon- 
ourable to the two sisters not be mentioned. 
The father of the ladies was Gen. Scott, 
well known in the fashionable circles for a 
great many innocent eccentricities. He 
made a singular will, for it is in that, the 
most solemn instrument of their lives, that 
men seem to concentrate all their whims 
and oddities. Gen. S. amassed an immense 
sum in ready money: he divided 200,0002, 
between his two daughters; but having dur- 
ing his life-time contracted a strong dislike 
for the aristocracy, he devised the sum in 
question to his daughters, upon condition 
that if the eldest married a nobleman, her 
portion of the bequest should devolve to her 
youngest sister, and vice versa. But it so 
turned out, that the elder sister did resolve 
to unite herself to a member of the aristo- 
cracy, the Duke of Portland, when Miss 
Joan, with a generosity that did her credit, 
declined taking advantage of the clause in 
her father’s will. and allowed her sister to 
have the full enjoyment of the money, as 
though she had not forfeited it by her mar- 
riage. Such is the story that forms the key 
to the abovementioned picture. 

Remarks.—TVhe interesting anecdote here 
related of Mrs. Canning, and the recital ot 
the magnanimity which she displayed to 
wards her sister, the Dutchess of Portland, 
bear honorable and lasting testimony to the 
goodness of her heart, and the nobleness of 
her mind. Altheugh such conduct should 
be expected from every one, and each and 
all should be governed by tne same noble 
and virtuous principles, still how rarely is it 
the case that we sce them exhibited by our 
species. By this single act, Mrs, Canning 
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has endeared herself to the world, and gain- 
ed for herself a lustre of character. and a 
wreath of glory, which far outvies the bril- 
liancy of the tinselled title of her noble and 
pre-eminent sister. It said that the 
Dutchess of Portland, grateful for the magna- 
nimity of her sister, has ever endeavoured 
to repay the debt of cratitude she owes, and 
in the midst of Mrs. Canning’s late afflie- 
tions, has proved herself thrice a frighd, and 
inove than a sister. ‘This little anecdote of 
Mrs. Canning’s nobleness of mind, ought 
to be written in letters of gold. —{ Cadet. 
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VARIETY. 


Perseverance.—An Irish gentleman lately paid 
his addresses to a rich widow, who conceived a 
horrible antipathy towards him, though, in truth 
there was nothing very dismaying in his per- 
sonal appearance. His suit was rejected, but 
he could not take “no” for an answer. Re- 
solved upon a desperate remedy, the lady sent 
her servant to request that he would favour her 
with an interview. He came; and, on their be- 
ing left alone, she rehearsed the various perse- 
cutions she had suffered from him, and stated, 
that she had sent for him on that occasion to 
put an end to them forever. ‘ Now, sir,” said 
she, taking a bible which lay on the table, and 
kneeling while she raised it to her lips, with the 
utmost solemnity—By the virtue of my oath, 
I will never marry you.” This she of course 
deemed conclusive: but the gentleman with 
amazing coolness, knelt beside her, and, taking 
the book from her hand, kissed it also, at the 
same time, exclaiming—* By the virtue of my 
oath, madam, I was never certain of you until 
this moment.” Within six weeks afterwards 
they were married! 





CARDINAL DE RETZ. 

This famous individual possessed happi- 
ness of temper in the highest degree. As 
he was a man of gallantry, and despised all 
that wore the pedantic appearance of philo- 
sophy, wherever pleasure was to be sold he 
was generally foremost to raise the auction. 
Being an universal admirer of the fair sex, 
when he found one lady cruel, he generally 
fell in love with another, from whom he ex- 
pected a more favorable reception—if she 
too rejected his addresses, he never thought 
of retiring into deserts, or pining in hope- 
less distress. He persuaded himself in- 
stead of loving the lady, he only fancied he 
loved her, and so all was well again. When 
fortune wore her angriest look, and he was 
confined a close prisoner in the eastle of 
Valenciennes, he never attempted to sup- 
port his distress by wisdom er philosophy, 
for he pretended to neither. .He laughed 
at himself and his persecutor, and seemed 
pleased at his new situation. In this man- 


ner of distress, though secluded from his 
friends, though denied all the amusements 
and even the conveniencies of life, teazed 
every hour by the impertinence of wretches 
whe were employed to guard him, he sull 
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retained his good humour, laughed at their 
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little spite, and eMried the jest so far as to 
be revenged by writing the life of his jailor. 


Anecdote of Dr. Baillie —This celebrated 
physician (not more famed for his medical 
skill than for his strong common sense 
mode of displaying it,) beig called in to at- 
tend Frederick Reynolds during a aer- 
vous compilaint.—the dramatist anxious to 
ascertain the cause of his disease said 
**Pray, doctor, do you not think I write too 
much for my constitution 7? ** No.” repli- 
ed Baillie. “but you do for your reputa- 
tion.”? Sheridan, on being told of this blunt 
opinion, remarked, ‘For this wholesome 
advice, towards patient and public, he hoped 
Reynolds offered a double fee.” 





The author of the comedy called the Kiss, 
sent a copy of the piece as soon as published to 
a young lady, informing her that he had been 
wishing for many months for the present oppor- 
tunity of giving her @ kiss, 
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FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN, 
THE GRECIAN MOTHER. 
“Arm! arm thee quick, my gallant boy ! 
And speed to the battle field, 
The widow’s pray’rs—my only joy, 
From danger be thy shield. 
Away—away ! and join the glorious band, 
Who are battling in blo6d for their native land. 
Heard you not that wild, startling cry ? 
There’s vengeance in the sound ; 
The Moslem bosts are drawing mgh, 
Their blood shall stain the ground ! 
Thou art soon prepar’d—yet a moment stay— 
Another kiss, and then—away, away !” 
Swift he sprung to his charger’s back, 
The errand pleas’d him well; 
And bounding o’er the well known track, 
He wav’'d his last farewell. 
The tear-drop glisten’d in the mother’s eye— 
It was her only child—and should he die! 
There was a quick, convulsive start, 
An ashy paleness on her brow, 
That told a pang had cross’d her heart, 
Remains there aught of terror now ? 
Her visage flush’d—she rais’d her hands on high, 
While all a woman’s soul shone in her eye. 
‘And should he die !—’twere better thus 
To sleep on the battle plain, 
Than live degraded to the dust, 
Galled by a tyrant’s chain. 
'Twere better to weep o’er a freeman’e grave, 
Than to blush for a son who lives a slave.” 


The next day came—the fight was o’er, 
The mother sought her son, 
And strangers bore him to her door, 
His earthly race was run ! 
He found what many sought in vain—a tomb ; 
The freeman’s refuge from a tyrant’s doom, 


The mother bow’d beside her child, 
And sought (in prayer) relief; 
So pale, she seem’d the spirit mild 
Of sad and tearless grief. 
For still she shed no tear—she heav’d no sigh, 
But every look was full of silent agony. 


Ye who bave heard the fervent prayer 
Ascend in accents strong and wild, 
Would quick have deem’d a mother there 
Was praying for an only child. 
Long and silently she knelt, beside the dead— 
Qne groan escap’d—where bas her spirit fled ? 
e JoNEs. 








FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 

We welcome with pride and pleasure the follow- 
ing beautiful effusion of Janthe’s muse, and shall al 
ways feel ourselves honored by the preference she 
occasionally shows for our columns. 


WILLIAM TELL UPON THE MOUNTAINS, 
Once more I breathe the mountain air: once more 
I tread my own free hills. —E’en as the child 
Clings to its mother’s breast, so do I turn 
To thee, my glorious home. My lofty soul 
Throws all her fetters off, and her proud light 
Is like the new-fledged eagle’s, whose strong wing 
Soars to the sun it long has gazed upon 
With eye undazzled. Ob! ye mighty race, 

That stand like frowning giants, as to guard 
My own proud land, why did ye not hurl down 
The thundering avalanche, when at your feet 
The base usurper stood? A touch, a word, 
Nay, e’en the breath of prayer, ere now has brought 
Destruction on the hunter’s head, and yet 
That tyrant passed in safety. Mighty God! 
Where slept thy thunderbolt? Oh Liberty! 
Thou choicest gift of Heaven, and wanting which, 
Life is as nothing, hast thou then forgot 
Thy native home? and shalfthe fool of slaves 
Pollute this glorious scene? It cannot be. 
Even as the smile of Heaven can pierce the depths 
Of these dark caves, and bid the wild flower bloom 
In spots where man may never dare to tread, 
So thy sweet influence still is found amid 
These beetting cliffs: some hearts yet beat for thee, 
And bow alone to God: thy spirit lives, 
Aye, and shall live, when e’en the very name 
Of tyrants is forgot. Lo! while I gaze 
Upon the mist that wreathes yon mountain’s brow, 
The sunbeam touches it, and it becomes 
A crown of glory on his hoary head. 
Oh! is not this a presage of the dawn 
Of freedom o’er the world? Hear me, thou bright 
And gleamingHeaven, while, kneeling thus, I swear 
To live for Freedom, or with her to die. 
IANTHE. 
a 


From the London Forget Me Not, for 1827 
THE SWORD—uhr miss LANDON. 


Twas the battle field, and the cold pale moon 
Look’d down on the dead and the dying; 

And the wind pass’d o’er with a dirge and a wail, 
Where the young and the brave were lying. 


With his father’s sword in his red right hand, 
And the hostile dead around him, 

Lay a youthful chief; but his bed was the ground, 
And the grave’s icy sleep bad bound him. 


| A reckless rover ’mid death and doom 


Pass’d a soldier, his plunder seeking; 
Careless he stopt where friend and foe 
Lay alike in their life blood reeking. 


Drawn by the shine of the warrior’s sword, 
The soldier paused beside it; 

He wrench’d the hand with a giant’s strength, 
But the grasp of the dead defied it. 


He loos’d his hold and his English heart 
Took part with the dead before him, 

And he honour’d the brave who died sword in band 
As with sofien’d brow he leant o’er him. 


“A soldier death thou hast boldly died, 
A soldier’s grave won by it; 

Before I would take that sword from thine hand, 
My own life's blood should dye it. 


**Thou shalt not be left for the carrion CrOW Ee : 
Or the wolf to batten o’er thee; vie 
Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembled before thee.” 


Then he dug a grave in the crimson earth 
Where his warrior foe was sleeping; 

And he laid him there in bonou: and rest, 
With his sword in his own brave keeping! 








